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‘The Approaching Transit of Venus. 
inane (Continued from page 130.) 
the work of actual observation of the 
ge of the planet across the sun’s face an 
ether new power will be brought into 
of which nothing was known in the days 
Cook and of the staunch old ship 
priately and modestly named the “ En- 
or,” the immediate effect of which will 
ybviate the recurrence of the difficulties 
n that came in the train of the 
f 1769. In his very able and 


ection 
: the Advancement of Science, at the 
‘i eeting at Brighton, Dr. Warren de 
tue, the President of the section, dwelt 
‘upon the interest and importance of 
ition that photography has now taken 
observatory of the astronomer. Pho- 
hy, in its relation to astronomy, no 
Satisfies itself with being merely the 
jit-painter of the telescopic features of 
tial bodies; it now ¢laims to be the 
exact and refined instrument for mea- 
the apparent relative positions of the 

wanderers, and indeed also of the 
hosts of the sky, and in this sense the 
nant is to be admitted to play a part 
nsit observations of 1874. But pho- 
, it will also be observed, has the still 
ommendation that it is a permanent 
8 well as a refined method of instru- 
ybservation. If impressions of the 
earance of the solar face are secured 
graphic plates at rapidly succeed- 
8, as the dark planet moves across 
d this be done from several widely- 
tions on the earth, the successive 
he transit will be caught, as it were, 
te delicto, and stereotyped where they 
) n for all future time, as well as at 
of occurrence, and so be again 
ferred to by fresh bands of ob- 
ong as continued scrutiny may 
@ required for the improvement of 
or for the elimination of error. 
ate apprehension of this parti- 
e of the process it is only necessary 
Jer the power it would have given 
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of the British ‘Associa- | Tt 


d Stone in their re-examination of|extent that the present state of constructive 
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the observations of the transit of 1769, if they 
had had photographic registers, instead of 
pen-and-ink records, of those observations to 
deal with. 

Lewis Rutherford, of New York, has fur- 
nished a remarkable series of proofs of the 
great capabilities of photography in the mat- 
ter of refinement of astronomical delineation. 
He has produced photographic maps of the 
moon’s face twenty-one inches across. He has 
photographically engraved a beam of sun- 
light, when scattered by the deploying power 
of the spectroscope-prism into a band eighty- 
four inches long, so that more dark Frauen- 
hofer absorption-lines can be discerned in the 
picture than had hitherto been seen by the 
direct observation of the eye. He has made 
photographic images of groups of fixed stars 
in which every constituent star of the g 
is so rendered on the plate as to admit o 
most refined micrometrical admeasurement, 
both of relative distances and positions. An- 
other successful worker in the same field, 
Professor Young, has secured photographic 
portraits of the red prominences, or hydrogen 
flames, of the sun in the full blaze of ordinary 
daylight. It is, therefore, clear that great 
results may be looked for at the hands of this 
‘ auxiliary of rvatory.~ se ey 
is obvious, and beyond dispute, that there 
are some grave drawbacks to the employment 
of photography as an instrument of exact 
astronomical observation; but it is not un- 
worthy of note that at the present time these 
very drawbacks have become matters of espe- 
cial interest to men of science on account of 
the very ingenious steps that are being taken 
to neutralize their powers of mischief. Thus, 
it is well known that the ordinary photo- 
graphic image formed by lenses of glass has 
certain inherent aberrations and imperfec- 
tions that, for any purpose of exact measure- 
ment, require to be either removed or ascer- 
tained and allowed for. The lenses of the 
optician bend and blur the light-beams that 
they employ in painting the picture. The 
collodion film, which receives the impression 
of the picture, dilates and contracts unequally 
and capriciously after it has been stamped 
with the image. But measures are in progress 
to meet and entirely neutralize these causes 
of inaccuracy when photographic art is em- 
ployed in turning the next transit of Venus 
to account, which are remarkable instances of 
the exhaustive forethought and care which 
are now required in the proceedings of exact 
science. The distinguished optician, Dall- 
meyer, is at the present time engaged in the 
construction of nine instruments to be used in 
photographing the appearances and progress 
of the transit, which are to be so scrupulously 
and exactly alike, that comparisons of pictures 
made by them at different stations may have 
the highest attainable value, and in which, at 
the same time, all optical sources of inaccu- 
racy shall have been reduced to the utmost 
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skill allows. Five of these photo-heliographs, 
as the instruments are called, are for the . 
British Government, one is for the Indian 
Government, two are for the Russian Govern- 
ment, and one is for the veteran astronomical 
photographer, Dr. Warren De La Rue. The 
experiments and trials with these fine instru- 
ments are already so far advanced that th 
instruments are as nearly perfect for the pre-+ 
cise purpose for which they are to be used, 8 
far as their optical performance is concerned, 
as may be. Their visual and chemical fori) 
are practically identical, so that the image 
that is seen clearly by the eye will be as 
clearly engraved by the light upon the sensi- 


tive film; and Dr. De La Rue finds that when ne 


a reticule of crossing lines—a kind of square 
meshed net of very regular finish—suspended, 
for the purpose of testing the instruments, on 
the Pagoda in Kew Gardens, is photographed 
by one of them, the image of the reticule cor- 
responds exactly with another image of a 
transparent lined glass reticule introduced 
into the principal focus of the object-glass of 
the instrument, magnified seven diameters, 
and photographed at the same time with the 
distant scale. For the full extent on the plate 
which is occupied by the image of the sun, 
both these square meshed scales appear ruled 
with almost mathematical precision ; they are 
both free from the distortions familiarly known 
as the “ pincushion” and the “ barrel-like” dis- 
tortion. There is simply a slight tendency to 
thicken the lines of the image derived from 
the transparent glass reticule as they get 
away from the centre of the field, which is 
obviously due to slight curvature of the field 
of sharpest definition; and this residual optical 
imperfection, trifling as it is, Dallmeyer is 
now still further diminishing, by altering the 
curves and lengthening the focus of the en- 
larging lens, and he states that he has not the 
slightest doubt that in the end all error due 
to optical distortion will have been absolutely 
removed. There will still remain the imper- 
fections of unequal contraction in the collo- 
dion film after the image has been photo- 
graphed ; but even these errors will be made 
of no practical import by the admirable de- 
vice of the lined reticule ; because if the image 
of this reticule is photographed on the plate 
at the same time as the image of the sun, any 
imperfection of image produced by unequal 
contraction of the film will be revealed by a 
corresponding irregularity in the lines and 
squares of the reticule. If these lines and 
squares are mathematically exact and true, 
as they should be, it will be known that the 
picture of the sun is also, in the same sense, 
true; and if, on the other hand, those lines 
and squares are in any place distorted from 
their true regularity and measure, there will 
be identically the same distortion in the image 
of the sun; and this being then known, will 
be taken into account and allowed for at its 
exact value, whatever that may be. 
Dallmeyer’s beautiful instruments are to 
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furnish an image of the sun’s disc at the time 


miles across, and flame-tongues one hundred |senting our bodies as living sacrifices 


of the passage of the planet in 1874, which|thousand miles high, whirl and leap in the 
will be nearly four inches, or in exact figures|sun in order that soft winds may breathe, 
3931.6 thousandths of an inch, in diameter;|gentle rains fall, verdant plants grow, and 
and the image of Venus will have a diameter|endless generations of animals succeed each 
of 126.66 thousandthsof aninch. The greatest|other and run through the appointed round 
possible parallactic displacement of the planet|of sentient being, on the islet worlds that 
on the sun’s face for the widest base of obser-|have been scattered through space, each at 
vation that can be secured on the earth will|the appropriate span of remoteness that fits 
amount to 95.7 thousandths, or nearly one-|it to the end secured. 


tenth, of an inch. This therefore will be the 
quantity that will be available in the photo- 
graphic picture for micrometric examination 
and scrutiny. The time secured will be sub- 
stantially the true instant of the particular 
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Memoirs and Letters of Sarah Hillman. 
(Continued from page 127.) 


“1819, 9th mo. 12th. This day our dear 


phase photographed, as photographic pictures/anq valued friend, H. Fisher, departed this 


of the sun with instruments of this class are}|jfo. 


Her loss will be deeply felt, not only in 


commonly made in the hundredth part of alher own family, but in the Church of Christ. 
second on account of the great intensity of|She was a dignified minister, adorning the 
the sun’s actinic power. It is anticipated that) doctrines of the gospel with that simplicity 


the chord of thesun’s circular face along whic 
the planet will be seen to pass from any given 
station on the earth will be easily determined 


to within a tenth part of a second of angular 


measurement, and that an error of a tenth 
part of a second in this would involve an in- 
accuracy not exceeding eighteen one-thous- 
andths of a second after reduction to the ex- 
pression for the sun’s horizontal parallax. 
This therefore is the promise which the ac- 
ceptance of the alliance of photography in the 
transit observations of 1874 holds out. Many 
of the highest authorities—foremost among 
them Dr. Warren De La Rue in England and 
Professor Bond in the United States—hold 
that the measurement of the photographic 
images of the transit will in all probability 
give a result of threefold higher value than 
any direct eye and hand observation that 
could be secured. 

If the recent corrections of the sun’s dis- 
tance are ultimately established by the transit 
observations of 1874, this will really indicate 
that the sun itself is a spheroid 850,000 miles 
across, and that in mere matter of bulk it is 
so vast that a million and a quarter of earths 
would barely suffice to make up its volume. 
A much more satisfactory and philosophic 
conception of “the Home Rule” of the uni- 
verse is secured, if a start is made in idea from 
this grand central stand-point, rather than, in 
accordance with the more usual practice, from 
the earth. The source of activity and power 
is an orb nearly one million of miles across, 
and the pigmy earth which is dependent upon 
that source for light, warmth, life, and all 
change and movement of whatever kind, is 
suspended in space one hundred and eight 


diameters of that central orb away, and is of 


one million and a quarter times smaller dimen- 
sion than the sphere from which it receives 
these endowments. There is certainly more 
for the human intellect to seize when the fact 
is stated in this way than there is when the 
sun is spoken of as a sphere ninety-two mil- 
lions of miles from the earth, and as large 
again as the moon’s orbit. It is a suggestive 
and noteworthy feature in the economy of 
Nature that in the one instance which comes 
within the personal experience of man, the 
great central fountain and source of impulse, 
energy, and power is six hundred times larger 
than the entire cluster of subordinate worlds 
that are lit, warmed, and organized from that 
source. Such in the marvellous scheme is the 


which becomes the followers of a meek and lowly 
Saviour; and her example loudly calls to us 
to follow her as she followed Christ. My 
spirit mourns the removal of such from our 
Zion. Yet inasmuch as Israel may be sup- 
plied by the great Lord of the harvest with 
standard and testimony bearers, qualified to 
stand for the honor of his cause, may we be 
preserved from an unavailing anxiety. Let 
rather centre into quiet resignation of 
spirit, seeing He doeth all things well. As we 
thus yield to the turnings of his Divine hand, 
no doubt many will be qualified by the great 
Potter for his service; and we shall realize a 
succession. Instead of the father will arise 
the son, and instead of the mother shall come 
up the daughter, who shall support the pre- 
cious testimonies for which some of our pre- 
decessors suffered unto death. Oh I crave to 
be a companion of those thus concerned, that 
haply my day’s work may be completed ere 
my glass be run. It is the righteous that 
shall hold on his way, and men of clean hands 
that shall wax stronger and stronger. 
13th. In recounting the many mercies of 
an Almighty Father, a desire is raised that 
my steps be so ordered of Him as not to bring 
a shade upon that religion I profess; but that, 
through the future steppings of life by exam- 
ple and precept, I may show more and more 
my fidelity and allegiance to Him who is the 
King eternal. Oh he has blessed me many 
times with his life-giving presence, and fed 
me with the dainties of his house! But how 
oft have I turned aside from his instructions ; 
how oft have I through fear evaded the cross, 
which is the only way to the crown. May it 
be my concern to walk in humility and fear 
before him; and, in holy resignation, to say 
Amen to all his dispensations; knowing that 
he afflicteth not willingly, but in order that 
I become thoroughly refined; and with the 
Psalmist to acknowledge ‘ Before I was afflict- 
ed I went astray, but now have I kept thy 
word.’ And, ‘I will praise thee with upright- 
ness of heart, when I shall have learned thy 
righteous judgments.’ Thus we have abun- 
dant cause to bless Him for all his dispensa- 
tions, but most for the severe. For Him in- 
indeed, 
‘ Not more in the sweet 
Than the bitter I meet— 
My tender and merciful Lord’ 


14th. How beautiful upon the mountains|thou then be pleased to unveil thy | 
L U do the feet of those appear who bring unto us| presence to the eye of one of the least, y 
ratio of power to result, of active determining|glad tidings. Sweetly has my spirit united|least of thy family; and enable her to 
cause to passive accomplishment—six hun-|this morning in the exercise of a brother, who|straight steps to <a h ¢ 
dredfold to one! Fire-eddies thousands of!was engaged to set forth the necessity of pre-|by thee for thy ransomed children to ¥ 


. 7 
befo; 
the Lord; and to press upon all the necessi 
of a death unto sin, and the new birth un: 
righteousness. Also that as in the wisdom 
the great Minister of ministers, a number | 
these delegated servants have recently be 
removed, He would be pleased to qualify . 
send forth more laborers into the various pa 
of his vineyard, seeing the harvest is grea 
Oh that I may not be found wanting in de¢ 
cation; that my path may be made plain 
fore me ; and that my feet may indeed be pr 
served from running unsent, and also streng 
ened to go forward, when a clear manifest 
tion is discovered. Ah I fear lest my garmen 
have gathered defilement, or else why am 
so long in so feeble a state? As a child I ca 
not go. May He, whose ways remain to | 
higher than our ways, again pluck my fe 
out of the mire and clay; thoroughly clea: 
and purify me, until every remaining dreg | 
corruption is washed away, and preparati 
witnessed to receive the inscription of H 
ness. All the vessels in the Lord’s house w: 
to be of beaten gold. 
1817, 10th mo. 3rd. Accompanied my dt 
friend .to Green Street Meeting; in whi 
the canopy of Ancient goodness was mer¢ 
fully spread over us, and a living testimon 
borne, by my precious sister, tending to ar 
mate us to hold onour way. She was earnest 
solicitous that we might diligently impro 
the talents committed to us, lest an awful di 
of reckoning might overtake, in which f 
which was laid up in a napkin would be ta 
from us, and some turned away with t 
sentence, ‘Cast ye the unprofitable servai 
into outer darkness.’ May none so unw 
cover or hide the precious gifts of a m 
Father, as to receive the portion of the 
ful servant. 
5th. Once more favored with the ove 
shadowing goodness of the Shepherd of Isra 
and with the living streams of Gospel mini 
try flowing as from the heavenly founta 
through instruments qualified by the Minist 
of ministers, to hand each their portion of me 
May we render unto our Almighty Father t 
tribute of thanksgiving and praise now @ 
forever. May our hearts, from season to 8¢ 
son, be raised to Him for ability to stay o 
minds upon him, breathing unto him Ha 
lujah, Hallelujah! for it is in, and by him? 
live and move,— ; ; 
‘He is my God, and I will praise him, 
My father’s God, I will exalt him.’ , 
12th mo. 14th. Attended our week- 
meeting in much poverty and emptiness. £ 
was favored to participate with my beloy 
brethren and sisters in the promise, ‘Wh 
two or three are gathered together in_ 
name, there am I in the midstof them.’ W 
shall I render unto. thee, O Lord, for all 
benefits to a poor unworthy creature? ' 
they have been multiplied far beyond n 
serts, by Thee who art pleased to realize ' 
self a friend to those who put their trast 
confidence in thine Almighty arm. Ohg 
I pray thee, dearest Father, if consistent 1 
thy blessed will, an evidence thereof con 
ing me. Thou knowest I desire aboy 
things to serve thee, and that all other: 
without thee cannot sanctify my soul! 


go" iC 


feet in the path « 


or the way of the good man is ordered by 
ee, and thou upholdest his path.’ Thou 
it not suffer his foot to be moved. For thou 
_ the lot of his inheritance, and his portion 
ever—a precious portion. Levi shall have 
part nor lot with his brethren. The Lord 
God is his portion. 

This is of all most to be desired. Oh that 
s may be mine. Then indeed I might unite 
th the sweet singer of Israel, ‘the lines are 
len unto me in pleasant places. Yea, I have 
‘oodly heritage.’ 

2th mo. 26th. Almost another year has 
led in fleeting moments from us. Poor 
ybationers. And what improvement, Oh 
> soul, art thou conscious of? Hast thou 
xn constantly pointing to thy proper cen- 
,—the interests of a life to come—or hast 
ju, unconscious of thy fleeting state, list- 
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ning of September, after having united them- 
selves into flocks. These flocks at times as- 
sume very large magnitudes, as the different 
families of Hirondos join forces, often obscur- 
ing the sky for some time while they are 
passing over. They follow the coast in their 
flight, and when bewildered by the seaboard 
fogs, as they often are, they arrest their course 
until the sky clears, when they rise in a spiral 
form from the reeds and marshy lands, where 
they have lain in barbor, and, extending their 
ranks, resume their way towards the tropics. 
The flight of the swallow surpasses in fleet- 
ness that of every other winged creature ex- 
cept the humming bird. The American swift, 
or swallow, has been caught in the spring 


- 
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hair and dried marsh-grass, as deftly and cun- 
ningly as a maiden’s fingers could have done 
it, and the entrance into it placed on the side 
opposite from the window, so that the eggs 
within could not be seen. Durirg the process 
of nest-making, which required a week, the 
male watched from an adjacent tree, and 
cheered on his wife in her work, with his 
songs, but he did not offer to help her. The 
oriole possesses a song which he accents with 
almost human pathos, but his call note is sharp 
and harsh. 


“Yl pay my rent in music, said a wren.” 


The robins are not yet all gone, but the 
remnant of them are making great haste to 


near New York with a crop full of undigested|join the hegira. During the past few weeks 


rice, which proves it to have flown from the 
rice fields of Carolina in twelve hours—more 


sly passed along pursuing the bawbles of|then one hundred miles an hour. 


1e, while the business of thy soul’s salva- 
n has been neglected? Ah no! [ trust this 
3 not been entirely the case. Although 
th blushing and confusion of face, I may 
snowledge myself far short of having at- 
ned the dignified state to which the fol- 
vers of Christ are called,—even perfection. 
r He hath said, ‘Be ye perfect, for I, the 
rd your God, am perfect.’ Nevertheless I 
low after, if haply I may attain thereunto; 
uredly believing that the God of all grace 
10 hath thus called, will, after we have suf- 
ed a while according to his eternal glory, 
ike all who thus follow on to know him, 
rfect, stablish, strengthen, settle them. To 
m be glory now, henceforth, and forever. 
r he hath abundantly satisfied my soul 
my times with his goodness, and his mercy 
dureth forever. 

1820, Ist mo. 10th. My soul, thy love is 
oremely to the King of kings. All other 
ers thou disdainest for the love of God. 


» is the chiefest of ten thousands; yea, the|rose bowers of Persia, or the date trees of|Storms. 


ogether lovely. But oh! howslow art thou 
confess to this before thy brethren, al- 
jugh He hath long called thee to give proof; 
a, in the midst of the congregation, to de- 
re thyself on his side. How dost thou 
urn his absence, and cry Lord, Lord! But 


But with the migration of the swallows we 
missed the songsters. The different tribes of 
the warblers retire before the frosty airs and 
keen winds ruffle their plumage and make 
hoarse their sweet voices. The shy blue bird, 
the meadow lark, with his melancholy tone, 
and the wood thrush, whose notes is as fresh 
to the ear as the odor of the damp woods is to 
the nostril, are all gone. The bobolink, whose 
rapturous singing made the meadows melodi- 
ous in early summer, first lost his inspiration, 
then became a bon vivant, and then hied him- 
self off, with his wife and children, to regale 
upon the sebacious seeds in the plains of New 
Jersey and Delaware, whence, if the sharp 
sportsmen overlook him, he will proceed to 
the remote rice fields along the coast of the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

On the other side of the globe the nightin- 
gale, which is the chief of the warblers—the 
famous singer of the world—now hastens to 
the myrtle groves of the Adriatic Sea or the 


“ Araby the blest,” where ages ago its thrill- 
ing song 


“Pierced the sad heart of Ruth, 
Who stood in tears amid the alien corn.” 


‘This bird, which breeds as far north as 


du must also do those things which he re-/Sweden and Russia, ornithologists tell us, is 
ires of thee, or thou wilt not become his|never heard in Wales, Scotland, nor the west- 
sen. It is to such as keep his command-jern shires of England. The male precedes 
mt he has promised a place, and a name in| the female a week or two, to the north, in the 
s house, better than of sons and of daugh-| spring, and having selected his haunt in some 
8.” bosky thicket, he lures his mate to him, when 
she arrives, by his song. It is said that a 
nightingale caught after it has paired seldom 
ir Migratory Birds—When and Where They Go. | survives. 

The following instructive communication is! The Baltimore oriole, or hang-nest, resplen- 
blished in the V. Y. Hvening Post: dent in the beauty of his scarlet and gold 
The time for the departure of the birds is| dress, migrates and returns in the spring by 
hand. Throughout the whole belt of the| the single bird, and flies only by day. He re- 
gid and north temperate zones the feathered| treats to Mexico and goes as far north as Nova 
labitants are moving, or making ready to) Scotia. The oriole is rare and sagacious, and 
rade the clime of perpetual warmth, and no) the female exhibits method and a very nice 
ryeyor-general, with his compass to direct) distinction of distance in building her nest. 
d science to guide, could more accurately 
lculate his distances, to arrive at a given 
int, than do these aerial travellers. 
Already the swallows are gone. Weeks ago 
aw them scurry aloft in squads, hurrying 
ther and thither, getting ready to join them- 
ves into grand armies for movement. Like 
or Charles Lamb at his business, ‘‘they come 
e and they are the earliest to go.” They 
not reach Massachussets, unless the season 
unusually mild, until the middle of May, 


(To be continued.) 


they have been in the oat and wheat stubble, 
eating themselves into prodigious good order, 
to be in readiness for their journey. Thorough 
gleaners are the redbreasts—not a mustard 
seed do they leave to warm the throat of the 
snowbird in winter, or to bury itself under 
the approaching snows, if they can find it. 
They eat up our cherries, currants and straw- 
berries; they plunder the garden of the late 
grapes, they ravage the fiower-stalk of its 
seed, and spoil the brilliant mountain ash of 
its scarlet berries, the clematis of its purple 
fruitage, and the sumach of its crimson spikes; 
and after they reach the Carolinas, they be- 
tray the same inordinate appetite, by cram- 
ming their crops with the aromatic juniper ber- 
ries to such an extent that, whether through 
the overfeeding or whether through the in- 
toxicating fumes of the fruit, they are unable 
to sustain themselves upon their perch, and 
tumble off into the hands of watchful little 
darkies, who know their gluttonous habits. 
The robin returns to us early in April; often, 
in mild seasons, by the last of March they 
are here, in the very face of the late snow- 
Already paired, they attend strictly 
to business. Their first nest is constructed 
before the leaves are out, and they will warble 
you such a song while they are building it— 
such a clarion outburst of hope and faith, and 
certainty in the summer’s success—that they 
storm your heart, in spite of yourself, into a 
corresponding belief. They sing with like 
ecstasy until the autumn, but less frequently, 
and with a little falling off, perhaps, in ex- 
pression. 

The American robin is domestic in his na- 


‘ture, but he never becomes familiar, like his 


English namesake. Let him choose his home 
ever so near your house, he wants nothing of 
you but his rent, and for that he pays in 
music. A robin has built during five succes- 
sive years in a niche not far from our door. 
We have not marked her, but we judge her 
to be the same bird. This nest is made 
early, and soon as the brood is out of it she 
begins nimbly on a second ; the third follows 
in process of time. During two of these years 
she has built the second and third nests in the 


This I saw illustrated, two or three years|near neighborhood of the first, on two elms 
since, by a bird which chose the locality] growing one on each side of the house, some- 
whereon to hang her nest, in an elm not|times clearing out the old habitation and re- 
twenty feet from my chamber window. She/lining it for present occupation. 
constructed the nest upon the extremity of a}cunning and sharp as she is bold and inde- 
pendant limb, which was too flexile to bear a| pendent; it is the cherry-trees which bring us 
ladder, or even the weight of a child, and too|the honor of her company, and she guides her 
high to be reached by portable steps, and|fledglings on to the loaded branches with an 
which held her treasure secure, poised on its|impunity which defies red rags and the other 
outmost tip, far from the reach of danger.|insignia of the scarecrow. She rears, on an 
The nest—made like a long netted purse—| average, nine young birds during one season, 


But she is 


‘iving in pairs, but they leave in the begin-| was woven, in and out, out and in, of horse-|and it is in these small family companies that 
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the robins forage, in the fall, before their de-jutes, although they may be actively walking. | Jesus says, “Come unto me, all ye that labo. 
But to lie still in bed, nothing to promote|and are heavy-laden, and 1 will give you rest,’ 


parture. But he leaves his song when he goes 
south ; when there he only chirps ina broken, 
croaky sort of way to his fellows, as though 
lamenting his exile. A resident of South 
Carolina.told me that he discovered there in 
summer, in alive oak grove, a robin with a 
broken wing. The disabled bird had found 
it impossible to accompany his companions 
away, and it haunted this grove, where pro- 
bably it had passed the winter, all the sum- 
mer, chirping dismally to itself, but never 
raising a song note. 
(To be concluded.) 


Selected. 
PRAYER FOR THE FAMILY OF A FRIEND. 


Blessings, oh Father shower, 
Rich blessings in this household from on high, 
May no dark cloud o’ercast their sunny sky 
Nor tempest lower ; 
But the sweet dove of peace, a cherished guest 
In their home’s hallowed ark take up her rest. 


Oh ! bless them in the ties— 

The holy, tender ties of husband—wife— 

Which thou hast flung around them; guard from strife 
Earth’s choicest prize; 

Domestic love unsullied by a fear 

That aught but death can change the fond heart here. 


Saviour! Thou who didst take, 
Young children in thy arms—oh! look on these 
Who lisp sweet accents at their parents’ knees 
And ne’er forsake ; 
But through life’s wilderness direct their feet 
To the blest fold where all thy lambs shall meet. 


And oh! bless thou their store, 
Reward their labors with a bounteous hand, 
And may their hearts incline to thy command— 
Think on the poor; 
May the blest charity their bosoms warm, 
Which shields a brother from affliction’s storm. 


Not for the gifts alone 
Which are of earth and pass with time away 
For those I love with deep desired pray ; 

But from thy throne 
Bow down thine ear Most Holy! and bestow 
The blessings which from thee alone can flow. 


May peace and heavenly joy 
That passeth human understanding, fill 
Their inmost souls, and grateful praises still 
Their tongues employ ; 
And aspirations of pure love arise, 
Tn clouds of spirit-incense to the skies. 


Yet one more boon I crave, 
For those oh Father! whom my soul holds dear; 
When thy last solemn messenger draws near, 
And Jordan’s wave 
Lies just before them—be their stay and guide, 
Threveh death’s dark vale—ithou Blessed and Cruci- 
ed! 


I leave them in thy hand, 
Most Merciful! Now and forever more 
Thy will be done! And when on heaven’s bright shore 
With joy we stand, : 
Our ransomed souls shall-swell the sacred song 
“Glory and honor to the Lamb belong.” 


Sleeping in a Cold Room. 


the circulation, and breathe for hours an at- 
mosphere of forty and even fifty degrees, 
when the lungs are always at ninety-eight, is 
too great a change. Many persons wake up 
in the morning with inflammation of the lungs 
who went to bed well, and are surprised that 
this should be the case. The cause may often 


To rest from toil is sweet; to rest from sin i 
heaven.—American Messenger. 


Arboriculture at Vienna. ; 

The important subject of arboriculture 
upon which we have undertaken from time te 
time to inform the public, has recently bee! 


be found in sleeping in a room the window of|under consideration by a body of learned men 


which had been foolishly hoisted for ventila- 
tion. The water.cure journals of the country 
have done an incalculable injury by the blind 
and indiscriminate advice of hoisting the win- 
dow at night. 

The rule should be, everywhere during the 
part of the year when fires are kept burning, 
to avoid hoisting outside windows. It is 
safer and better to leave the chamber door 
open, as also the fireplace—then there is a 
draft up the chimney, while the room is not 
so likely to become cold. If there is some fire 
in the room all night the window may be 
opened an inch. It is safer to sleep in a bad 
air all night with the temperature over fifty, 
than in a pure air with a temperature under 
forty. The bad air may sicken you but can- 
not kill you; the cold air can and does kill 
very often. 

[In the above advice there is a similar want 
of discrimination as is rightly censured in the 
“ water-cure journals.” It is often as safe and 
healthful to admit fresh air into sleeping 
apartments when fires are kept burning, as 
in warm weather. 
children nor old, suffer more frequently from 
breathing impure air in unventilated sleeping 
rooms, than from the fresh air introduced 
which is 40° or a little below. It must be an 


extraordinary case where inflammation of the|devastation of the forest which is being car. 
lungs, is produced by “sleeping in a room, thejried on, international agreements are needed, 
windows of which have been foolishly hoisted | especially in relation to the preservation and 
for ventilation,” unless the foolishness has|proper cultivation (for the end in view) 0} 
been in having a draft of cold air blowing|those forests lying at the sources and alon; 


immediately on the sleeper.—Ebprrors. ] 


PU rest when I get Home—While walking 
through a street in the city of , a few 
days ago, I passed a man whose head was 
whitened and body bowed by the hardships 
of not less than sixty years. His limbs trem- 
bled under their heavy burden, and with much 
apparent effort he advanced but slowly. I 
heard him talking in a low and subdued voice, 
evidently mourning over his weakness and 
poverty. Suddenly his tone changed and his 
step quickened, as he exclaimed “I'll rest 
when I get home.” 

Even the thought of rest filled him with 
new life, so that he pursued with more energy 
his weary way. To me it wasa lesson. If 
the thought of the refreshing rest of home 
encourages the care-worn laborer, so that, al- 
most unmindful of fatigue and burdens, he 


Hall's Journal of Health says that cold bed-|quickens his steps homeward, surely the 


chambers always imperil health and invite 
fatal diseases. Robust persons may safely 
sleep in a temperature of forty or under, but 
the old, the infant and the frail, should never 
sleepin aroom where the atmosphere is much 
under fifty degrees Fahrenheit. 

All know the danger of going direct into 
the cold from a very warm room. Very few 
rooms, churches, theatres and the like, are 
ever warmer than seventy degrees. If it is 
freezing out of doors it is thirty degrees—the 
difference being forty degrees more. Persons 
will be chilled by such a change in ten min- 


christian journeying heavenward, in view of 
such a rest, should press onward with renewed 
vigor. 

This little incident often comes to mind 
amid the perplexing labors of the day, and 
stimulates me to more constant and earnest 
effort. Each laborer toiling in his Master's 
vineyard, bearing the heat and burden of the 
day, can say, “rest when I get home.” Here 
let us be diligent in the service of our Lord, 
remembering that our rest is above. Fellow- 
traveller, are thy burdens grievous to be borne, 
so that thou art ready to faint in the way? 


Those who are neither|of these resolutions are as follows: 


at Vienna. The meeting was held under the 
title of the International Congress of Land 
and Forest Culturists, and those in attend 
ance, either by special appointment or volun: 
tarily, represented the leading government 
of the world. These representatives combin 
in an eminent degree scientific and practic 
knowledge, and their action on the preserv. 
tion and increase of the forests of the worl 
is likely to be of the greatest importance. 
The conclusions arrived at are given in 
series of resolutions, of which the first tw 
sets relate to agriculture and arboricultu 
combined. The most important suggestio 
in them is that international conventions shall 
be held for the consideration of these topics 
and that, so far as possible, governments 
ought to be induced to obtain trustworthy 
statistics of the actual condition of the land 
and forests within their own geographical 
limits, in order to made the discussions prac 
tical and of immediate use. 
The third set of resolutions relate exclu- 
sively to arboriculture. The most important 


‘‘The International Congress of Land and 
Forest Culturists resolve : i 
‘1. We recognise the fact that, in order t 
effectually check the continually increasin 


the courses of the great rivers, since it i 
known that, through their irrational destrue 
tion, the results are great decrease of the 
volume of water, causing detriment to trad 
and commerce, the filling up of the river’s bec 
with sand, caving in of the banks and inun 
dations of agricultural lands along its course 
“2. Wefurther recognise it to be the mutual 
duty of all civilized lands to preserve and t¢ 
cultivate all such forests as are of vital im- 
portance for the well-being—agricultural and 
otherwise—of the land, such as those on sandy 
coasts, on the sides and crowns as well as or 
the steep declivities of mountains, the sea 
coasts and other exposed places ; and that in 
ternational principles should be laid down, t 
which the owners of such protecting or ‘guar 
dian forests’ be subject, thus to preserve th 
land from damage. ai , 
“3. We recognise, further, that we hay 
not at present a sufficient knowledge of th 
evils (disturbances in nature) which are cause 
by the devastation of the forests, and there 
fore that the efforts of legislators should b 
directed to causing exact data to be gatheret 
relating thereto.” : 
In a fourth resolution the Austrian Minist 
of Agriculture, who presided over the meet 
ing and in other ways aided in the deliber 
tions, was requested to bring the results « 
the conference to the attention of other go 
ernments, a duty which he promised, in 
brief but earnest speech, to fulfil, * 
Whatever may be thought of these 
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1s, they are certain to command attention.|part of the concern. 


»y distinctly enunciate the old doctrine 
t the state has a right of guardianship in 
forests—a principle recently advocated in 
} country by Dr. Franklin B. Hough, who 
cially attempted to show in what way the 
€ can exercise this right without infring- 
upon the rights of the individual. So far 
his question is concerned, however, each 
‘ernment will be left to settle it with its 
ao citizens. 
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’ For “The Friend” 
John Heald. 
(Continued from page 131.) 


From the same to the same. 

_ Columbiana Co., Ohio, 8th mo, 5th, 1814. 
Hsteemed Friend,—I received thine yester- 
t of the 22d of 5th mo. last. I had a few 
7s before written to thee, chiefly to inform 
e of my prospect of an extensive eastern 
rney, and that I expected to call and see 
e, &e. 

‘But having received thy letter, so accept- 
e to me to obtain from thee, I think best 
add a few lines in reply to it. In the first 
use of thy letter, thou mentions what often 
pens, or sometimes takes place, 7. e., utter 
angers meeting and soon united in love to 
th other, a mystery the mere worldling 
ows not of. We were so, and have had 
le acquaintance. I have viewed and re- 
wed it over, in every part, I believe, that 
ollection furnishes me with; and I freely 
cnowledge that when thou proposed writ- 
- in the first instance to each other, I did 
i feel much inclination to it ; but I have not, 
elieve, held a correspondence with any one 
a greater extent, nor to more satisfaction, 
1n With thyself; and as I do believe that 
r acquaintance originated in the Truth, I 
not think it very difficult to account for it 
ng pleasant. 
‘In the next place thy sentiments respect- 
- a salutary hedge of discipline set about 
are so consistent with mine, that I ap- 
ve of them; but as we are liable to miss 
> way, how kind is it in those that love us, 
be honest with us. Although, on such oc- 
ions, such may be very nearly tried, and 
y be apprehensive of gaining ill-will, but 
ving been faithful, let them leave the event, 
is sometimes recommended to some who 
ve to labor in a public line, and deeply 
sd. But honest labor has for its reward 


But though I felt very 
weak for such a task, still the exercise revolv- 
ed in my mind at times, and at length I found 
it safest, as I believed, to fix on a time to go, 
and to send word to two families of Friends, 
i lived remote from meeting—sixteen miles 
off. 

Several Friends bearing me company, we 
had a meeting there the 19th of the 10th mo., 
where several of their neighbors came, and I 
understood they were well satisfied with the 
testimony I was favored to bear among them. 
Next morning we went towards Warren, the 
place I had felt the first draught to, and when 
within about three miles of it, we came to 
Isaac Heaton’s, a justice of the peace. Under- 
standing what we were going to the town for, 
he proposed that we stay at bis house for the 
night, and send word bya man who was there 
then, and who lived in the town. I said it 
was necessary that we should first know 
whether we could have a place to hold a meet- 
ing in, and then we could fix on atime to hold 
it. He said there was no doubt at all but we 
could get the court-house to hold our meet- 
ing in, and the man from town would spread 
the notice there that night, and there would 
be no occasion for us to go. So we concluded 
to stay. When we were a little time settled, 
Isaac said to us, if you have no objection to 
preach here to-night, I will send out and no- 
tify the neighbors, and let them come in and 
have a meeting. I said, we will first consider 
of it, and after a short consultation I said, if 
thou thinkest that thou and thy neighbors 
are willing to come together and sit an hour 
and a half or more in silence, and then if there 
is no preaching, endeavor to be satisfied with- 
out it, thou mayst notify them as soon as thou 
pleasest.. So he sent the notice, and in a short 
time there came in and sat down thirty or 
forty persons. After some time of silence I 
felt an engagement to declare to them that 
which I believed to be my duty to do, and it 
became a solemn time, much to my satisfaction, 
and the people were loving. Most of them 
came, before they went away, to shake hands 
and bid us farewell, which they did in a 
friendly manner. 

In the morning we parted with this kind 
family. They had fed us and our horses, and 
would receive nothing for pay. 

We then proceeded to Warren, where the 
spreading of notice had been attended to, and 
a considerable meeting collected, in which I 


cious peace, and, sometimes, the desire of|bore testimony for some time to the Truth, 


. soul satisfied by seeing the return of such 
om they have labored with. May thy 
ors and the desire of thy soul be crowned 
th such success in the case alluded to, and 
restored and his sun go down with bright- 
3 1” 

We now resume the extracts from our 
nd’s journal. 

‘In the 5th mo,, 1817, I informed our Month- 
Meeting of a prospeet I had of attending 
st or all of the Particular Meetings within 
> Quarterly Meeting of Salem, and of hav- 
» public notice given to others, that they 
zht attend if they would ; and also, that I 


and way of salvation. The people though 
mostly strangers to our Society, behaved be- 
comingly in the silent part of the meeting. 
After dinner, we went on towards a town 
called Canfield, which is on the way home, 
and where I felt engaged in mind to have a 
meeting. We proposed having a meeting 
next day at 10 or 11 o’clock, but the person 
to whom we communicated the prospect, 
made so many objections to the time, that I 
concluded to go on in the morning. But 
after going to bed and viewing the matter in 
my own mind, I felt easiest to stay to the 
time our landlord proposed, which was candle- 


;an increasing concern to have a meeting|light the next evening. The meeting was a 


meetings out north, in the Connecticut Re- 
ve in particular. In the course of the sum- 


solid time. I was favored in this as well as 
in the other meeting beyond my expectation. 


r and fall I attended, as way opened, to the|I revived the sufferings of the martyrs, show- 
\ecern, and had several good meetings, but|ing how constant they were, and how firm 
er being at most of the meetings among|they stood to support the good cause, even to 
ends, I thought sometimes the other would death, and how | lad they would have been to 
ar off, without a necessity to attend to that! enjoy such privileges as we enjoy. The meet- 


ing concluded with supplication, and I rejoiced 
under a sense of Divine favor, that it is suffi- 
cient to strengthen the weak.” 

In the conclusion of his account of this ser- 
vice, after speaking of some other meetings 
which he attended, John Heald makes the 
following remarks ; ‘‘ may acknowledge that 
I have been helped through these meetings 
to my comfort, and look back to the conflict, 
with satisfaction. I suppose few, if any, can 
conceive how trying it has always been to me 
to have meetings appointed for me, especially 
among those who are unacquainted with the 
manner of holding our meetings. He, whom 
I have endeavored to serve in the gospel of 
His Son, knows how I have gone forth in obe- 
dience to what I have no doubt He required 
of me; and to His praise be it spoken, He has 
in the needful time been a ready helper as 
well as sufficient, and has made the burthen 
lighter than I expected.” 

The next religious service of much magni- 
tude into which our friend entered, was an 
extensive visit through Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, the Hastern States, New York, Can- 
ada, occupying more than a year in its accom- 
plishment. Buta few months elapsed after 
the completion of the visit in his own neigh- 
borhood, last described, before this industrious 
servant again left his home, on this important 


mission. 
(To be continued.) 


The Stassfurt Potash Mines.—These salts 
were first discovered at Stassfurt, Prussia, in 
connection with an extensive rock-salt de- 
posit. In sinking a shaft to the depth of 
1066 feet, a peculiar layer of various saline 
compounds, 158 feet in thickness, was pene- 
trated, which directly overlaid the rock-salt. 
This surface deposit seemed to consist of all 
the more soluble compounds, but slightly al- 
tered, of the oceanic waters, from which the 
entire deposit originated. As a source of salt 
for ordinary domestic purposes, it was con- 
sidered unfit, and, consequently, whatever 
had to be removed to get at the underlying 
rock-salt, was drawn aside, as worthless. The 
celebrated analytical chemist, H. Rose, sub- 
sequently called attention to this refuse mass 
as a source of potassa compounds. The gov- 
ernment soon acted upon his suggestion, and 
caused, in 1860, sales at low rates, offering at 
the same time premiums to those parties who 
should succeed in inventing some suitable 
mode by which they might be changed into 
more valuable compounds for industrial pur- 
poses. The present extensive chemical in- 
dustry at Stassfurt, and in its vicinity, is the 
outgrowth of that movement. The produc- 
tion of potassa [there] amounted in 1867 to 
24 million pounds, and the entire capacity of 
the Stassfurt mines, as far as explored at that 
time, promised to be from 100 to 120 millions 
of pounds per annum for 100 years to come. 
Annual Report Mass. Ag. College. 


Bats.—When passing through the channels 
among the large boulders in the river’s bed, 
we often disturbed flights of small bats. The 
effect was very strange, as they would flit like 
arrows shot from an unseen hand, for a short 
distance, to the shady side of some rock, into 
which the flooding water had worn curious 
cavities; here they seemed as quickly to 
vanish as they appeared, for when they had 
once fastened themselves to the crevices, their 
color and shape so much resembled the un- 
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equal surface of the cross-grained stone, that 
it was almost impossible to distinguish them 
even at a limited range.— Wickham’s Journey. 


From The “British Friend.” 
Report from the Conference appointed under the 
direction of the Yearly Meeting for the Con- 
sideration of the subjects referred to in the 
Proposition from Essex Quarterly Meeting, 
and on the Religious Instruction of our Younger 
Members. 


To the Yearly Meeting :—This Conference 
met on the 11th, and has continued its sittings, 
by adjournments, to the 14th of the Eleventh 
month, 1873. It has been very numerously 
attended by Friends from various parts of the 
country, and in the free interchange of senti- 
ment that has taken place, the deliberations 
have been marked by the prevalence of bro- 
therly love, and we trust that they have been 
largely owned by the presence of the Lord. 

Among the subjects which have successively 
obtained attention are the following, viz. ;— 

I. The decrease in the attendance of our 
meetings for worship held on First-day after- 
noons or evenings, and on other days of the 
week. 


THE FRIEND. 


ing for worship should be discontinued, it is}gious instruction of the young, and endeavo 
nevertheless desired that Friends should be|under the guidance of their Lord, to mai 
encouraged, who might not attend a second|/appointments and arrangements for thet 
meeting on First-day, to devote a portion of|purposes ;—that, when so met, they may | 
the remainder of the day in promoting the re-|encouraged, as a collective body, to seek 

ligious instruction of their families or neigh-|united prayer those gifts which are essentt; 
bors; but it is desired that those who do so|for these services. Under such a preparatio 
should take duly into account the claims of|it is believed that Monthly and Quarter 
their own meeting on their sympathy and|Meetings, whether of men or women Friend 


help. 

The Conference was enabled to deliberate 
on these important subjects in a spirit of mu- 
tual forbearance and tenderness, and whilst 
the above appeared to be the prevailing judg- 
ment, it is only right to state that many who 
have, nevertheless, the highest value for the 
sacred volume, were not prepared to encour- 


would be enabled to exercise more efficier 
pastoral care through the more frequent a 
pointment of Committees for visiting thei 
members in Christian love. 

II. Under the like preparation it is believe 
that the way would open for the holding ¢ 
meetings for mutual religious instruction, : 
which those assembled, with single eye 


age the practice of the stated reading of the 
scripture in our meetings for the public wor- 
ship of God. 

With regard to our meetings for transact- 
ing the affairs of the Church, the following 
suggestions obtained general concurrence, 
most of them having been already adopted 
with advantage in several large meetings,|should increase their service by the introdw 
Viz. :— tion of the Overseers, and at the discretion ¢ 

I. That as far as practicable, matters of|Monthly Meetings, of other suitable Friend 
formal and routine character, and those re-| In offering these suggestions, the earnet 


dependence upon Christ, might enjoy mutu 
edification and profit. 

This Conference, seeing that the duties 
the Ministers and Elders especially relate t 
the oversight of the flock, recommends to th 
Yearly Meeting such a change in the const 
tution of Meetings of Ministers and Elders 2 


Il. The lessened interest apparent in many |lating to accounts, should be previously di-|desire has been expressed that the attentio 


places in the meetings for transacting the|gested either by the clerks or committees, so 


affairs of the Church. 


Iil. The relative decline in the number of|in 


our members, or rather the vitality and growth 
of the body, as affected by 

1. The amount of religious teaching. 

2. Pastoral care bestowed on our members, 
including the constitution and functions 
of the meetings of ministers and elders. 

3. The religious instruction of the young. 

4, The question of birthright membership. 

5. The influence of our Society on the world 
at large. 

Of these important subjects the time of the 

Conference did not admit of a full deliberation 


on the question of birthright membership ; or|meetings. 


of any distinct consideration of the action of 
our religious Society as a Church upon the 
world at large. 

With regard to the first of the above sub- 
jects, namely, the decrease in some localities 
of the attendance of our meetings for worship 
held on First-day afternoons or evenings, and 
on the other days of the week, an earnest 
desire has been expressed in the Conference 
that our meetings for worship may fully ex- 
emplify the reality of our faith in the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and in His continued presence 
with those that are truly gathered in His 
name. In order to do this, it was felt very 
necessary that Friends should come to their 
meetings in a worshipping spirit, and that 
each, in faith and prayer, should seek to know 
his or her right part therein, whether in utter- 
ance or in silence. 

A very general expression was given to a 
desire that no alteration should be made in 
the recognized mode of conducting the First- 
day morning meetings. But at the same time 
there appeared to be a strong feeling in the 
minds of many Friends that, with regard to a 
second meeting on a First-day, where a pret- 
y unanimous feeling prevails amongst the 

riends of a meeting, the scriptures might 
with advantage be regularly read, or the sub- 
stitution might be made of'a meeting expressly 
appointed for reading the scriptures, or for 
giving the opportunity of religious teaching ; 
and i 


in such latter case, the ordinary meet-! pastoral care, religious teaching, and the reli- 


and expectations of Friends may be turne 
as to occupy as little of the time of the meet-|not to “decline,” but to life, and growth, an 
as possible. fruitfulness, in the deepening persuasion thé 
I. That, especially where certificates of|this is the will of God in Christ Jesus, col 
membership or their acknowledgment are nu-}cerning all that trust in Him. 
merous, a simple statement may be made of| Signed by direction, and on behalf of th 
the names of the Friends to whom they relate, |aforesaid Conference. ae 
and of the meetings from which they come, Wo. D. Sims, Clerk. 
or to which they are addressed ; care being of 
course taken to ensure the regularity and 
correctness of the documents. Pia 
III. That, in pursuance of the reeommend- 
ation of the last Yearly Meeting, a greater 
variety of subjects of general Christian inter- 
est may rightly engage the attention of these 


A Salutary Hint for a Festive Season —Ho 
many are spending their time and money ¢ 
vanities and superfiluities, while thousand 
and tens of thousands want the necessaries ¢ 
life, who might be relieved by them, and thei 
distresses in poverty or in sickness, be in som 
degree softened by the administering of sui 


IV. That much advantage may arise from |.) 7, things—John Woolman. 


more general and frequent joint Conferences 
of men and women Friends, both in Monthly qj 


and Quarterly Meetings, in relation to such THE FRIEND. 
subjects as may rightly engage the united 
TWELFTH MONTH 20, 1873. 


concern of all the members of the Church. 

V. The promotion of the social character 
connected with these meetings, which have 
of late years in many places been largely in-| In the columns of the present number, 
terfered with by the increased facilities for|be found the Report of the Conference, hel 
travelling, last month in London, under the sanction + 

With regard to the important subjects of|the Yearly Meeting, given at its last sessi 
the religious teaching and pastoral care be-|It is represented to have been fully as la 
stowed on our members, and the religious in-|as the Yearly Meeting itself, there being abo 
structions of our younger members, many |four hundred members in attendance. It w: 
valuable observations were offered, encourag-|composed of representatives from the diffe 
ing Friends, whether as heads of families or|ent Quarterly and other subordinate mee 
otherwise, to faithfulness to their duty in these ings, with the members of the Meeting 
respects. And various testimonies were borne|Sufferings. Other Friends were allowed t 
to the great value of religious visits in Chris-|be present. oy 
tian love to Friends in their families. After} We suppose that some of our readers-wi 
very serious deliberation, it is thought right|be startled, on reading the changes agreed b 
to suggest :-— it to be recommended to the Yearly Mae Ar 

I. That, in addition to the duties resting |for its adoption ; especially that in referene 
upon parents and heads of families, and the|to sanctioning so wide a departure from th 
more special services developing upon indi-|well known principle and practice of Friend 
viduals, it is greatly to be desired that Friends, |relative to the worship of the Most High, at 
in their Monthly and other meetings, should|to meetings for worship. i 
fully recognise the responsibility ofthe Church| But the only novelty in the step now tak 
itself in relation to these great duties, and from'is in proposing to make that general or 0 
time to time consider the state of their respec-|versal which has, for some time, been pra 
tive congregations as regards oversight and |tised in many meetings, and to obtain for 
‘the direct authority of the Yearly Meeting. 
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t was asserted by many who favored this|ployed in bible classes or mission schools.|/kept employed in instructing or teaching the 


nge, that reading portions of Scripture, 
3as much a part of divine worship as teach- 
; and, perhaps, the assertion is true, in 


ching; and should it be concluded to ar- 
ge for having the latter as well as the 
ner, we do not see but that they will stand 
the same footing. 

ut, as Robert Barclay truly says, ‘“ All 
e and acceptable worship to God, is offered 
the inward and immediate moving and 
wing of his own Spirit.” * * * “All 
er worship, both praises, prayers or preach- 
, which man sets about in Ais own will, and 
vis own appointment ; which he can both be- 
and end at his pleasure ; do or leave undone 
vimself seeth meet * * * are all but 
erstition, will-worship, and abominable 
latory in the sight of God.” The pre-ar- 
ged reading of the Scriptures, is as much 
-worship and stated service or ritual, as 
eading the liturgy in the ‘‘ established 
rch.” Much has been said, both in this 
ntry and in England, to reconcile Friends to 
ing the Scriptures read in their meetings, 
we cannot see how any one, understand- 
and holding the doctrine of Friends in 
tion to the spirituality of Divine worship, 


We should suppose from the tenor of the re- 


marks, that a considerable percentage of those 


members. 
The “logic of facts” is apparently proving 


; 4 who took part in the debate, belonged to the|the truth of a statement published in a work 
erence to a great portion of what is heard|one or the other of these classes; which in-|written by a member in London, five or six 
some meetings under the character of|clude a few who appear to be in the station of|years ago, entitled “ George Fox, the Friends 


ministers. 


ries with so much. Another, “He often did 
the latter [go to other places of worship] 


himself. He found there something that one 
could appreciate, in the reading, the hymns 
There were gathered people 
who could not feed on silence alone.” Another, 
“Tn going among the services of other denom- 
inations, he had found that the preaching of 


and the prayers. 


the gospel with them, was not merely char- 


acterized by as much or more intellectual 


power as with us, but also with as much real, 
living power of the Holy Ghost.” We give 
these extracts, to exemplify the views of that 
class of members, who habitually or fre- 
quently, on the afternoon or evening of First 
day, attend the places of worship of other 


the necessity for the direct influence of|denominations. Now, all these members must 


Holy Spirit for every act of worship, can 


be constantly violating one of the most im- 


3 countenance to such an open violation of|portant christian testimonies held by Friends. 
t fundamental doctrine, as to assemble with| They, must have long been proper objects for 


se who practise it. 
y would greatly prefer to sit down with 
r families at their own homes, and there 
t reverently upon the Father of Spirits, 
n submit to such a ceremony, such an im- 
iment to the most solemn act in which 
r souls can be engaged. 

ne of the speakers, who evidently saw the 
mate effect of what was being done, ob- 
ed, “If there was any bond of union ina 
stian body, it was worship.” True, but 
don Yearly Meeting has long known, that 
practice of reading the Scriptures in meet- 
| for worship, has obtained in many of its 
wrdinate meetings,—and, from the printed 
rts of its proceedings we infer, it has never 
ed the feeblest voice against this palpable 
ation of the principles of Friends; but has 
wded meetings practising it, all the privi- 
s of full unity with the body. It has thus 
its own hands, so far as maintaining the 
imony to spiritual worship is concerned ; 
from the revelations made in the course 
he debate, the same is evident in relation 
1e maintenance of the testimony of Friends 
nst a man-made and hireling ministry. 

; was the general testimony of the speak- 
that a large portion of the members attend 
meetings of Friends only on the morning 
ne First day of the week: in the afternoon 
vening, these attend at meetings for wor- 
of other religious Societies. ‘he reason 
mned for this was, that these members wish- 
o hear more teaching and bible reading. 
y went to the meetings of Friends in the 
ning, because they were members, but 
; was as much as they could bear of silent 
tings, or such meetings as Friends hold, 
they frequented the other places of wor- 
, to obtain that which Friends’ meetings 
d not supply. Besides this large class, 
e were some who absented themselves 
1 First-day afternoon or evening meetings, 
use they thought they were better em- 


We would suppose |disciplinary treatment, as approving and en- 


couraging a man-made and paid ministry. 
But not only are these, and such others as 
hold similar sentiments, not brought under 
the action of the discipline, but London Yearly 
Meeting puts into their hands authority to 
deliberate what changes shall be made in 
the meetings for worship of Friends, in order 
to bring them more into conformity with their 
views ; hoping, thereby, to induce them to at- 
tend. more frequently. 

Were not the subject so sad and serious in 
itself, it would call forth a smile, that so large 
a body of professed Friends, claiming to be 
highly cultivated and intellectual, should put 
before the world such an absurdity as that 
the members of the same religious Society, 
shall have two distinct systems of worship, 
and practise whichever may be preferred by 
a majority of each congregation: and yet this 
is what the recommendation amounts to. 

Some appeared to think, that if the First- 
day morning meetings were spared from 
change, they would escape sacrificing the 
principles of Friends ; and the afternoon and 
evening meetings, might be held to suit what- 
ever views on the subject the larger part of 
the members might entertain. But we think 
the spirit of the debates shows, that a large 
portion of the abettors of the change, thought 
there was no religious principle involved, that 
was worthy to be put-into competition with 
what they term “ religious instruction,” or 
with affording opportunities for the exercise 
of that which in these days is so much talked 
of, the “gift of teaching.” After carefully 
reading over the debates—which were taken 
down by a regularly employed reporter—we 
confess we are surprised that the Convention 
restrained itself so far as it did. They indi- 
cate that a large number in the body approve 
of comments being regularly made on the 


One observed, “It was his lot|and Baptists,” viz., that “The main body of 
more often to occupy the platform or pulpit 
of another denomination, than to attend our 
meetings, and at these places he always found 
the bible; there is liberty for it, and there 
ought to be this liberty for its use with us.” 
Sometimes they wanted to repeat a whole 
chapter, and they could not tax their memo- 


Friends,” in England, have “come round, with 
little exception, to the very views for which 
their Beacon brethren were obliged to secede.” 
The book contains so much that is erroneous, 
that, with many, it destroyed the value of the 
testimony. But, as we have said, facts seem 
to substantiate its truth. Certainly the wide 
step now taken, is a legitimate fruit of Beacon- 
ite principles ; and as they become more and 
more firmly fixed, and their advocates become 
more confident in their power, another and 
another step will be—we may say must be— 
taken away from the Quakerism of the early 
Friends, in order to bring “ modified Quaker- 
ism” into harmony with the “ enlightenment 
of the age.” 

The bitterness of feeling manifested by 
several towards Elders, and the decided ex- 
pression of their being worse than useless, are 
unexpected, and lead to the belief that many 
of them stand in the way of the exercise of 
this very largely bestowed “ gift of teaching.” 
The idea of a gift for eldership appears to be 
entirely ignored. 

Will the Yearly Meeting adopt the recom- 
mendations? Was it not virtually sitting in 
judgment in the Conference? Time will make 
manifest. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forr1gn.—The protracted trial of Marshal Bazaine, 
on the charge of capitulating at Metz without doing all 
that was required by honor and duty to avoid the sur- 
render, resulted in a verdict of guilty. The judges 
condemned him to death, and to be degraded from his 
rank previous to his execution ; they however signed 
an appeal to President MacMahon commending Bazaine 
to mercy. A Paris dispatch of the 12th says: The 
sentence of death against the Marshal is commuted to 
twenty years of seclusion. He is to bear the effects of 
degradation from his rank, but will be spared any hu- 
miliating ceremony. He will be sent for confinement 
to the island of Saint Marguerite, off Cannes. 

During several days last week, London and the sur- 
rounding country were enveloped in so dense a fog as to 
make all travel or locomotion dangerous. Business 
was almost suspended, and for two days no vessels ar- 
rived or left the port. A number of persons were 
drowned by falling into the river docks. The fog 
covered: an area of about fifty miles square, of which 
London is the centre. In consequence of the darkness 
the cattle-show proved a failure, some of the animals 
died, and many others were withdrawn by the owners. 

The Bank of England has reduced its rate of discount 
to 44 per cent., and loans outside the bank are made at 
34 and 4 per cent. The bank gained £618,000 in gold 
in one week. 

The last advices from the Gold Coast, report the con- 
dition of the British fleet there as very unhealthy. Sir 
Garnet Wolseley was on board the ship Simoon, suffer- 
ing from fever. The hostilities with the Ashantees have 
thus far been mere skirmishes, and nothing decisive 
was expected until the reinforcements from England 
arrived. Theauthorities had determined that all Fan- 
tees should be forcibly enlisted as carriers, laborers and 

olice. 

“ A Havana dispatch of the 12th says, the Virginius 
has been taken to the port of Bahia Honda, sixty miles 
west of Hayana, where she will be delivered by a 
Spanish man-of-war to a vessel of the United States 
navy. Captain General Jouvellar has given the neces- 
sary orders for the transfer of the Virginius prisoners 
at Santiago de Cuba to an American war vessel. 

dispatch of the 14th says: The Spanish steamer Bazan 
has sailed from Santiago de Cuba, for Bahia Honda, 
with the Virginius passengers on board, and is expected 


portions of Scripture read in the meeting, |at the latter place to-morrow. It has been arranged 
and of meetings appointing pastors, to be 'that the Virginius and her surviving passengers and 


THE FRIEND. 


spring wheat, $1.18}; No. 2, $1.163; No. 3 do., $1.08}. 
No. 2 mixed corn, 54 cts.; new, 50 cts. No. 2 oats, 
39} cts. Rye, 78 cts. No. 2 fall barley, $1.42. Lard, 
88 cts. St. Lowis—No. 2 spring wheat, $1.18 a $1.19; 
No. 2 winter red, $1.65. Yellow corn,_60 a 61 cts. No. 
2 Oats, 444 a 45 cts. Lard, 7} cts. Cincinnati.—Wheat, 
$1.45 a $1.47. Old corn, 60 cts.; new, 55 cts. Oats, 42 
a 50 cts. Barley, $1.25 a $1.55. Rye, 95 cts. 
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crew, shall be delivered to the Americans at the same| 
time at the port of Bahia Honda. 

The ship Arabia, from Calcutta for Boston, has foun- 
dered at sea. No date is given, but the disaster oc- 
curred in lat. 28 north, long. 63 west. Part of the crew 
were landed at Gravesend, from the bark Tropic, which 
vessel rescued them. The remainder of the crew, thir- 
teen in number, were drowned. ‘ 

Elizabeth, Queen Dowager of Prussia, and widow of 
King Frederick William IV., died on the 15th inst., 
aged 72 years. 

The German government has subscribed for 24,000,- 
000 marks of the new Hungarian loan, 

At a recent election in France to fill vacancies in the 
National Assembly, Republican deputies were chosen. 
A petition for the restoration of the monarchy, with 
120,000 signatures, had been laid before the Assembly. 

A Madrid dispatch of the 15th says: The bombard- 
ment of Cartagena opened again to-day with increased 
vigor. It is said the great Powers have assured Castelar 


The Committee of The Yearly Meeting to visit the 
Subordinate Meetings, will meet on the 20th inst. in 
the Committee-room, Arch St., at 10 o’clock A. mM. 


The renewed attention of Friends is called to the fol- 
lowing works for sale at 
FRIENDS’ BOOK STORE. 
Sewel’s History of the People called Quakers. 
Journal of the Life and Travels of George Fox. 
R. Barclay’s Apology for the True Christian Divinity. 
Journal of John Richardson. 


that they will recognize the Republic when the Carta- Do. Richard Jordan. 
gena insurrection is suppressed. Do. Henry Hull. 
The steamer Bechton has been lost in the Mediter-| Do. Thomas Chalkley. 
ranean. Twenty-two lives were lost. Do. William Savery. 
London, 12th mo. 15th.—U. S. sixes, 1867, 953; five} Do. John Churchman. 
per cents, 923. Do. Thomas Ellwood. 
Liverpool. — Uplands cotton, delivered in the First} _ Do Elizabeth Collins. 


No Cross No Crown, by William Penn. 
Rise, Progress and Key, do. do. 
Letters of John Barclay. 
Do. on Religious Subjects, by John Kendall. 
Do. of Elizabeth, Lucy and Judith Ussher. 
A Compendium of Religious Faith and Practice, by 
Murray. 
Extracts from the Papers of Edwin Price. 
Life and Gospel Labors of John Woolman. 
0. d 


month, 8}d. 

A special dispatch to the Pall Mall Gazette says, that 
as Baron Reuter has not begun works of internal im- 
provement in Persia within the time fixed upon, the 
Shah has declared the concessions and agreement with 
him void. 

The German Press regard the verdict in the case of 
Marshal Bazaine, as the result of political intrigue, and 
think he has been unjustly condemned. 


The Dutch government has received intelligence that} D 0. do. Richard Davies. 
9000 troops belonging to the expedition which lately| Do. do. do. Abel Thomas. 
left Batavia for Acheen, have effected a landing on the} Do. do do. Samuel and Mary Neale. 


Life and Religious Services of William Evans. 

A Concise Account of Friends, by Thomas Evans. 

Examples of Youthful Piety, do. 0. 

Piety Promoted. By William and Thomas Evans, 

Evans’ Exposition of the Faith of Friends. 
PAMPHLETS. 

True Christian Baptism and Communion. 

Ancient Testimony of the Society of Friends, 

Memorials of Deceased Friends. 

Reasons for the Necessity of Silent Waiting. - 

Letters to Susanna Sharpless. 


coast of that country without opposition. 

The Emperor of Russia has ordered the Grand Duke 
Alexis on another journey around the world next 
spring. 

the balance sheet of the Universal Exhibition at 
Vienna shows a loss of 19,700,000 florins. 

Unitep States.— There were 273 interments in 
Philadelphia last week, and 475 in New York. 

Deep snows have fallen on the line of the Central 
Pacific Railroad, but as yet no delay has occurred. 

The New York and Erie canal navigation has been 
closed for the season, the ice being from eight to ten 
inches thick in portions of the canal. 

The new postal treaty between the United States and 
Germany, providing for an interchange of postal cards 
between the two nations, has gone into effect. The 
treaty includes not only the German empire, but also 
Austria, Hungary, &c. A one cent stamp is required 
upon the postal card before it can be forwarded. 

The proceedings of Congress have! been for the most 
part unimportant. The question of repealing the act 
of last Congress making a large increase in the salaries 
of the members, has been debated in the House of 
Representatives, and a great number of bills and reso- 
lutions on other subjects have been introduced in both 
Houses. The House of Representatives has decided to 
adjourn from 12th mo. 19th to 1st mo. 6th. 

The distinguished scientest, Louis Agassiz, died in 
Boston last week, in the 67th year of his age. He was 
a native of Switzerland, but had resided many years in 
the United States, and for the last 26 years had been 
professor of geology and zoology in Harvard Univer- 
sity. 

The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 15th inst. New York.—American gold, 111%. 
U.S. sixes, 1881, 119}; ditto, 1865, 116; 10-40 five 
per cents, 1123. Superfine flour, $5.80 a $6.25; State 
extra, $6.65 a >7.10; finer brands, $7.50 a $10.25. No. 
2 Chicago spring wheat, $1.62; red western, $1.58 a 
$1.60 ; white Indiana $1.75. Oats, 563 a 59 cts. State 
rye, $1.09. Western mixed corn, 79 cts.; yellow, 81 cts.; 
white, 83 cts. Philadelphia.—Middlings cotton, 163 a 
17} cts. for uplands and New Orleans Refined sugar, 
7} a8 cts. Superfine flour, $5 a $5.50; extras, $5.75 a 
$6.50; finer brands, $7 a $10.25. Red wheat, $1.58 a 
$1.60 ; amber, $1.64 a $1.68 ; white, $1.75 a $1.85. Rye, 
95 cts. Old yellow corn, 77 a 78 cts.; new, 67 a 70 cts. 
Oats, 53 a 58 cts. Smoked hams, 11a13 cts. Lard, 
8} a 8} cts. Clover seed, 8a 9 cts. About 3000 beef| Original Poems, By Taylor. 
cattle sold at the Avenue Drove-yard. Extra at 7}a74|The Child’s Treasury. 
cts. per Ib. gross, and lower grades at 4a 7 cts. Sheep| Brief Account of William Bush. 
sold at 5 a 6} cts. per lb. gross. Receipts 13,000 head. | Last illness and Death of Jane Wheeler. 
Corn fed hogs sold at $7.50 a $7.75 per 100 lbs. net.| Dress, and Worldly Compliance. 
Receipts 7000 head. Chicago.—'Spring extra flour,|On the Mountain. By M. E, Atkinson. 
$5.25 a $5.75; winter superfine, $7.50 a $7.75. No. 1] Picture Pages for Little Children. 


The following are published by the “ Tract Asso- 
CIATION OF FRIENDS :” 
Biographical Sketches and Anecdotes of Friends. - 
Bound Tracts, in 2 volumes, 
Brief Account of Sarah Grubb. 
Mary Dudley and Daughters. 
A Mother’s Legacy to her Daughters. 
Some Account of Ann Reeve. 
Divine Protection through Extraordinary Dangers. 
Memoir of Rachel C. Bartram, 


The following Books are sold by Jacob Smedley, in- 
dependently of those published by the “ Book 
Committee.” 

Dictionary of the Holy Bible, (illustrated.) 

The Wheat Sheaf. 

Gleanings from Pious Authors. 

Historical Memoirs of Friends. By Wm. Hodgson. 

Reformers and Martyrs, before and after Luther. By 
Wm. Hodgson. 

Glimpses by Sea and Land. By M. L. Evans. 

Power of Religion. By L. Murray. 

Gleanings at Seventy-five. By S. Lukens. 

Social Hours with Friends. By M.S. Wood. 


ing School, 2d edition. By W. W 
Selections of Religious Poetry. 
Dymond’s Essays on Morality. 
Plain Path to Christian Perfection. 
A Guide to True Peace. 

Food for Young Appetites. 

A Plea for the Dumb Creation, 
The Book of Birds. 

The Book of Animals. 

A Ladder to Learning. 

The Arm Chair. 

Parents’ Gift. 


. Dewees. 


“|rneton, M. D. 


A History and General Catalogue of Westtown Board-, 


, 


ERRATA. 

In the essay “ Mixed Marriages,” in the last 1 
No. of “The Friend,” page 122, on the 17th line 

the beginning, for harmonizing read harmonize. Ar 

the same, 8rd col. and 25th line from the top, for 

read more. 
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FRIENDS’ FREEDMEN’S ASSOCIATION 

A Public Meeting will be held in the Commit 

room, Arch Street Meeting-house, on Third-day ey 

ing, Twelfth month 28rd, 1873, to hear the repo! 

M. C. Cope and James E. Rhoads, the committee la 

visiting the schools. All are heartily invited to att 
By order of the Board, ; F 

Joun B. GARRETT, Secretary 

Philada., 12th mo. 16th, 1873. : 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


As the stations of Superintendent and Matron of 
Institution are expected to be vacated at the close of 
Winter Session, in the 4th month next, Friends 
may feel drawn to undertake the duties attache 
them, are requested to communicate thereon with ei 
of the following named members of the Committee 

Nathaniel N. Stokes, Cinnaminson Post-c 
Burlington Co., N. J. 

Charles Evans, No. 702 Race St., Philade’ 

Deborah Rhoads, Haddonfield, N.J. 

Rebecca S. Allen, No. 335 8. Fifth St., Phil 


FOR RENT 

To a Friend, the small dwelling on the meeting-h 

property, West Philadelphia. An oversight of 
property will be accepted as part of the rent. ; 

Apply to ae 

Joun ©, ALLEN, Forrest Building, 119 S 

Fourth street. io 

Henry Haryes, 512 Walnut street. 4 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL FOR IND 
CHILDREN, TUNESASSA, NEW YORK 
A teacher of the school will be wanted at the 
mencement of the Spring term. jin 
Application may be made to F 
Ebenezer Worth, Marshallton, Chester Co., 
Joseph Scattergood, 413 Spruce 5  Philad 
Aaron Sharpless, Street Ro oy 


Co., Pa. ? : 
Thomas Wistar, Fox Chase P. O., Philada 
FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANI 


Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelp 
Physician and Superintendent—Josuua H. Wo 


Applications for the Admission of Patients ms 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Boa 
Managers. N 


Diep, 12th mo. ist, 1873, Mary T. Isaac, wi 
William Isaac, in her fifty-fifth year, Matron o 
Emlen Institution, Warminster, Bucks Co., Pa., at 
ber of Buckingham Monthly Meeting of Friends 
after a short and severe illness, during which she 
a clear view “of a beautiful country where all 
happy.” She heard a voice say, “thou may | 
being pure.” Expressing great thankfulness th 
“had not deferred preparation for death until now 
poor body has all it can bear with the pain and s 
ing from its diseased condition.” “Through the: 
able goodness and mercy of my dear Saviour, al 
be well with my soul if taken now.” Feeling re 
to part with her beloved husband and children 
willing, if the Lord’s will, to remain longer to 
instrument in His hands for the good of the poor ¢ 
children, amongst whom she believed He had 
her to labor. To the colored lads of the Emlen 
tution, she had been as a tender mother for near 
years ; her affectionate and earnest counsel and pi 
in her labor of love for the souls of these boy 
tinued to the last. Near her close, taking each 
by the hand, she directed them to their Ba vi 
bid them farewell. Their tears and emotions 
how they felt at the parting. She admonishe 
about her to prepare for death while in health, : 
a sick bed is not the to prepare for death.” 
purified spirit was calmly released and is, we h 
trust, through the mediation and atoning blood 
dear Saviour, now an inhabitant of that “be 
country,” where the wicked cease from troubl 
the weary are forever at rest. 9 


~ “WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER. 
No. 422 Walnut Street. — 


4 


